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The President and housing 

By interrupting his Denver vacation to fly to New 
York for the dedication .‘ug. 19 of the Simon Baruch 
housing project, the President went out of his way to 
testify once again to his interest in decent housing 
for all our people. Addressing a distinguished audi- 
ence assembled at the twelve-acre project on Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side, Mr. Eisenhower echoed his 
solemn dedication to support the Federal housing and 
sum-clearance program delivered May 11 before the 
National Housing Conference. On that occasion he 
declared: “Americans of all parties have now accepted 
4s a moral obligation the important task of progres- 
ively improving our housing standards and of provid- 
ing decent housing for those compelled to live in 
ums.” At the time of the President’s New York visit, 
new testimony to the need of publicly financed housing 
for the poor came, indirectly, from the city’s Citizen's 
Housing Council. Pleading the cause of middle-income 
projects to be built by private enterprise, it asked the 
city to grant special tax exemptions. Only thus, it 
argued, could the gap be plugged between $9-a-month 
per room subsidized public housing (as in the Baruch 
project) and the $28-a-month per room level in 
middle-income projects—“The lowest rent which pri- 
vate builders, unassisted, have been able to achieve.” 
As the President flew East, his Housing Administrator, 
Albert Cole, moved West on a junket to see for himself. 
At Chicago, Rev. Daniel Cantwell, representing the 
citys Housing Conference, told him that forty per 
cent of the city’s low-income families had no other 
hope of decent housing except Federal aid. In Santa 
Fe, Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, referring to the need 
for public low-cost housing, told Mr. Cole that con- 
ditions prevailing in New Mexico are “a disgrace and 
a blot on the reputation and honor of the State.” 


Study project for fall: immigration 

It will be no easy task to convince the Congress to 
set aside the discreditable Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, which it passed overwhelmingly over 
President Truman’s veto. That is why the 82 Senators 
and Representatives led by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
and Rep. Emmanuel Celler introduced their substitute 
legislation Aug. 3. They hoped that both the Congress 
and the public would get acquainted with it during 
the adjournment. Being almost as bulky as the present 
Act, and radically different in a dozen respects, it will 
stand a lot of study. If that study is not forthcoming, 
there is small chance of inducing Congress to pass 
equitable legislation in the next session. It is timely, 
therefore, to recall the appeal Archbishop Cushing 
made at the Immigration Institute of Boston College 
last Feb. 6. Noting that “one of the great difficulties 
about immigration during the past thirty years has 
been the lack of broad citizen interest,” he called for 
4 continuing educational campaign by voluntary or- 
ganizations working hand in hand with educational 
institutions large and small. Several institutes, such as 
the one he addressed, are planned for the fall, notably 
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one at St. Louis University Oct. 1-5, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties and the Central Bureau. Unless these are multi- 
plied throughout the country and wide publicity given 
to their findings, broad citizen interest will not be 
aroused. Archbishop Cushing’s further suggestion that 
civic and religious groups make immigration policy 
part of their study programs should be heeded by all 
program chairmen. They have plenty of study material 
in the report, Whom We Shall Welcome, of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
and in the new bill, known as S. 2585. 


New status for the Indian 

The American Indian’s pathway to the rights and 
privileges of full citizenship is admittedly difficult. 
Types of legislation or institutions which were framed 
at an earlier period to protect him from his own weak- 
nesses or from greedy and designing white men have 
later developed into an obstacle to progress or a badge 
of inferior social status. One of the Indian measures 
signed on Aug. 15 by President Eisenhower removes 
Federal prohibition on liquor sales and thus permits 
an Indian to buy a drink of beer or whiskey like any- 
body else. Not an earthshaking advance in the cultural 
scale; but the removal, nevertheless, of an ancient and 
humiliating symbol. Another measure was itself a move 
toward complete integration into the normal life of 
American citizens. The President in signing it called 
it a “step forward.” It ended the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts over criminal cases involving Indians in 
five States: California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon 
and Wisconsin. However, the President’s added com- 
ment upon this measure was an apt reminder of the 
trap that often lies in such ostensibly progressive legis- 
lation. Spokesmen for the U. S. Indian Bureau have 
for many years past feared that such a transfer of juris- 
diction from the Bureau to the States might occur 
without the consent of the respective Indian tribes 
and without consultation with the Bureau itself. Hence 
the President earnestly called upon Congress to amend 
the act at its next session so as to require such con- 
sultation with the respective tribes prior to the enact- 
ment of any such legislation, as well as approval by the 
Federal Government. These are provisions of elemen- 
tary honesty and justice if we are to keep faith with 
the Indians in our midst. 
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Fresh approach to the wetbacks 

At long last, now that a U. S. Attorney General has 
seen the scandal with his own eyes, something really 
effective may be done to stop the traffic in wetback 
labor. After a survey of conditions in California, Her- 
bert Brownell Jr. reported to President Eisenhower on 
Aug. 17 that this running sore on the body social badly 
needed major surgery, and that, with White House 
approval, he was ready to wield the scalpel. The Presi- 
dent told him to go ahead. Before Mr. Brownell gets 
up a full head of steam, he would be wise to comple- 
ment his on-the-site study by close perusal of the ex- 
cellent report which the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor issued in April, 1951. To the dismay 
of greedy ranchers, who have been paying exploited 
Mexican border-jumpers as low as 15 and 20 cents an 
hour, that report pulled no punches. It made a series 
of recommendations to Congress which, had they been 
acted on, would by now have cut the flood of wetbacks 
to a trickle. The Commission wanted a bill that 1) 
would make it unlawful to employ aliens in the coun- 
try illegally, 2) would give a strengthened Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service full authority to enter 
places of employment to ascertain whether wetbacks 
are employed, 3) would impose stiff penalties on any- 
one caught harboring, concealing or transporting wet- 
backs. That is still a good program. Indeed, unless Mr. 
Brownell persuades Congress to adopt it, he will never 
succeed in cleaning up the mess. If, in addition, he can 
induce State and local governments throughout the 
Southwest to cooperate with Washington, we may see, 
within a year or two at most, the end of a national 
disgrace. 


Farmers vote for controls 

In the wake of the balloting on wheat acreage con- 
trols, several of Agriculture Secretary Benson’s aides 
warned against drawing generalizations from the re- 
sults. In one respect, at least, the warning seemed 
baseless, and was widely disregarded. By piling up a 
huge majority for production controls—an incomplete 
count indicates that more than 87 per cent approved 
controls—the nation’s wheat growers knocked the 
props from under Mr. Benson’s scheme to restore free 
enterprise to agriculture. Confronted with wheat prices 
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33 cents a bushel below the present support price 
$2.21, along with the prospect that next year’s mary 
prices might be lower still, the farmers had no hesit,, 
tion about where their enlightened self-interest lay 
It lay in “subsidies,” “long-distance government” ay 
the whole apparatus of restrictions from which th 
Administration has promised to free them. (Had thy 
farmers rejected quotas in the name of wider freedon, 
the support price on next year’s wheat crop would hay, 
dropped automatically to $1.20 a bushel.) It was no. 
able that the Agriculture Department's doubts aboy 
the meaning of the poll were emphatically not share 
by the bipartisan farm bloc in Congress. The vot 
means, said Rep. Clifford R. Hope, chairman of th 
potent House Agriculture Committee, “that farme; 
are willing to use Government machinery to adjug 
production to demand.” It seems a fairly safe gues 
therefore, that any farm program the Administratio; 
may eventually propose will incorporate some provi 
sions for price supports, together with their corollary, 
production controls. No one has yet discovered an 
other politically viable way of giving the farm pn. 
ducer an even price shake with his urban cousin, 


How are VA libraries stocked? 

A puzzled subscriber sent us off on an interesting 
little chase and we'd like to tell you the results, 
seems that our subscriber noted that in a certain Ve. 
erans Administration hospital library there were fiv 
copies of Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. He knew that James M. O'Neill hai 
written an answer in his Catholicism and American 
Freedom, but he could not find a single copy in th 
library. He noticed, too, that Merle Miller’s The Judges 
and the Judged, an attack on Red Channels, was » 
the shelves. This is the booklet listing Commies and 
“fronters” in the entertainment world, published by 
“Counterattack.” But was Red Channels itself in the 
library? Niet. How come, thought our subscriber’ 
Ought not both sides of a controversial subject be 
represented? Could we find out, he asked, what th 
VA’s policy is on stocking the libraries in the 160 hos 
pitals it runs? We wrote (politely, we hope) and pit 
the question to the VA top-side. We got an answe 
(certainly polite) which still leaves us puzzled. Ou 


informant, while admitting that he “personally, woull | 


have felt a responsibility to represent both sides” «i 
the controversial questions, gave no indication tha 
the VA has a policy requiring such elementary fait 
mindedness. Can it be that the patients in VA hospital 
are being subjected, perhaps all unwittingly, to oe 
sided indoctrination in controversial matters? Thi 
would be a serious business, and might well win fo 
the VA the uncomfortable feeling down its neck ¢ 
the hot breath of a congressional investigation. 


Working mothers and “door-key” children 


What’s the biggest contributing factor to juveait | 
delinquency? The Minister of State for Scotland, apt : 
titled the Earl of Home, had no doubts about it whe | 
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he addressed the eighth International Congress on 
Home Economics at Edinburgh on Aug. 12. Some 
1,200 delegates from 44 countries (90 from the United 
States), assembled to study the home as the keystone 
of communal life, heard Lord Home aver that the 
greatest social problem of the age, as it affected the 
home, is the problem of the mother in industry and 
the consequent plight of “door-key” children, who, re- 
tuning to empty homes, “miss the sense of being loved, 
welcomed and wanted.” Not content with generalities, 
Lord Home had a very practical suggestion to make. 
If the delegates would return home, he said, deter- 
mined and eager to help their respective governments 
and the general public weigh the advantages of 
mothers working outside the home against the social 
damage done to the children, they would be perform- 
ing a fine public service. They would thus be using 
their professional abilities and status to make people 
realize the fact that “we can build a house, but a home 
must grow.” More than twenty years ago, in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Pius XI stated: 


It is an intolerable abuse, and to be abolished at 
all cost, for mothers, on account of the father’s 
low wage, to be forced to engage in gainful occu- 
pations outside the home, to the neglect of their 
proper cares and duties, especially the training of 
children. 


Perhaps without realizing it, Lord Home and the 
home economists were echoing the wisdom of the 
encyclical. 


Red proposals aimed at German elections 

On Aug. 5 the USSR accepted, with several frustrat- 
ing conditions, a Big Three bid for immediate talks 
on a German peace treaty. The Kremlin soon woke up 
to the fact, however, that its early response to the in- 
vitation had deprived it of a golden chance to muddy 
the German election waters. So, on Aug. 16 Russia 
counter-proposed that German talks be held “within 
six months,” and suggested an interim setup which was 
patently designed so to stress German unity as to alien- 
ate votes from Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
crats and throw them to the Socialists. In its main 
points, the Soviet plan provides that a temporary gov- 
ernment, representing both East and West Germany, 
be established to conduct all-German elections, and 
that this provisional government should not permit 
Germany to participate in any coalition against any 
power that fought against Hitler. These proposals were 
also an attempt to give prestige to the discredited East 
German regime and to block any proximate inclusion 
of Germany in the European Defense Community. 
Happily, the Kremlin’s strategy seems to have gone 
poofl The Western Big Three quickly discounted it 
all as being too vague to mean anything. Chancellor 
Adenauer rejected it flatly, and for the first time in four 
years the Bonn Socialists have had to go along with the 
Christian Democrats on a foreign-policy issue. Both 
Parties agree that free elections must precede the 
establishment of any all-German government. 








“Progressives” on trial 

Bitter stories coming from repatriated GI’s in Korea’s 
Freedom Village indicate that the word “progressive” 
may soon be added to the list of abusive epithets that 
start fights. At first a term of Communist approval for 
GI prisoners responsive to Communist indoctrination, 
the word, on the lips of those prisoners who refused 
to collaborate, is now a synonym for cowardice and 
treachery. Repatriates told of having been tortured 
and of having seen some of their buddies put to death 
because of information given the Communists by spy- 
ing “progressives.” It wasn’t a pretty picture. Some 
“progressives” had apparently become real victims of 
incessant Communist propaganda; others, in their 
extreme privation, had sold their honor for better treat- 
ment from their brutal masters. According to reports, 
they represent a fair cross section of the educational 
and social background of the American GI. For these 
“progressives,” there is some talk of court-martial, and 
even discussion, unofficial as yet, that they may face 
charges of treason. Whatever policy is eventually 
adopted, full weight must be given to the effects of 
the vicious psychological assault Communists have 
learned to make on the human personality. There is 
ample evidence that skilled psychologists directed a 
persistent drive against the most vulnerable of their 
prisoners. Confusion, ignorance and fear may have 
lessened moral responsibility in these men. If so, they 
deserve pity and help. On the other hand, softness 
could be a dangerous precedent for our fighting forces. 
Each case must be fairly and humanely judged on 
its merits. 


Ozanam centenary 

A hundred years ago France lost one of her most 
brilliant and practical advocates of social Catholicism. 
He was an intellectual—professor of commercial law, 
the youngest man to hold a chair in the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Paris, author of impressive 
monographs on the history of literature. He was also 
a whole-hearted apostle of charity. Taunted by a Saint- 
Simonian waiter who asked to see the living works of 
the Church, Frédéric Ozanam told his followers: “We 
must go to the poor.” That marked the conception of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Its important contri- 
butions to remedial charity have perhaps overshad- 
owed the influence of Ozanam on the Church’s social 
doctrine, through his insistence on preventive charity 
and social justice. In his lectures at the University of 
Lyons in 1838 he outlined a doctrine that was to be 
embodied in the later social encyclicals. He taught that 
economic liberalism is a materialist system which de- 
grades the dignity of the human person, making man a 
means instead of an end; that the labor market must be 
regulated by the free organization of workingmen and 
by some state control; that though charity binds 
wounds, it is not an adequate remedy, for only justice 
can establish a true human relationship between em- 
ployer and laborer. Petitions are springing up that this 
great lay apostle be raised to the honors of the altar. 
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Personal observations, set down diffidently, near the 
end of a six-week, 10,000-mile swing up and down the 
U.S. A. 

There must never have been a war’s end which made 
so little imprint on Americans; it is rarely mentioned 
in conversation and Korea seems all but forgotten 
save by those with family members immediately in- 
volved . . . The most joyous local or native community 
festivals in the country are those of the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest, and they may represent 
the finest talent . . . There is something about the big 
white houses and red barns that makes Illinois and 
Iowa the most prosperous-looking farming country 
anywhere ... U. S. cities and towns seem cut to an 
increasing sameness of pattern; the jukeboxes play the 
same tunes everywhere and the same chain-store signs 
decorate the main streets . . . Seattle is the cleanest 
large American city and Santa Fe, in its Spanish archi- 
tecture, the one that has held most firmly to history and 
tradition . . . The biggest morning-after hangovers 
must throb from the Western rodeos. 

The real gambling spirit of the old West seems best 
preserved, not in the garish parlors of Reno and Las 
Vegas, but in Butte, Mont... . Of all the monuments 
that live after Franklin Roosevelt, for farmers and 
their wives the greatest must be the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, which brought electricity at rea- 
sonable prices to some of the most remote sections of 
the land. 

There is scarcely a more indigenous American dish 
than Arkansas’ catfish and fried cornbread . . . It must 
be a fair bet that public opinion some day will insist 
on a solution to the problem created by the behemoths 
of trucks which almost everywhere increase vastly the 
irritations and, more important, the hazards of motor 
travel. ... The choice of the country’s most beautiful 
mountains will vary widely, but the Grand Tetons in 
Wyoming's Jackson Hole country will take some sur- 
passing . . . Inexpensively printed cards giving the 
location and hours of Mass at local Catholic churches 
and left at hotels or tourist homes would be immensely 
helpful; the inns rarely seem to give such information 
accurately. 

Across most of America today the response to “How’s 
business?” is “Good.” The farm-implement business 
has slowed somewhat and in some areas there are re- 
ports of slackening in autos, especially used cars. Here 
and there a filling-station operator or cab driver ex- 
presses a view that “things are tightening up,” and on 
some smaller airlines there are empty seats. But mostly 
the reports seem on the favorable side, and one par- 
ticularly interesting index is the report of continuing 
heavy traffic movement by transcontinental rail 
carriers. Cares Lucey 
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In Detroit on Aug. 17 died Rev. James J. Daly, SJ, 
81, last surviving member of the original Amen 
staff assembled by the late Rev. John J. Wynne, $], 
in 1909. Fr. Daly was literary editor, 1909-11, leaving 
the editorial staff in the latter year. He was assistant 
editor of the Queen’s Work, 1920-24, and literary e4}. 
tor of Thought, 1926-39. He was the author of Th 
Life of St. John Berchmans (1923), A Cheerful Asceti: 
and Other Essays (1980), Boscobel and Other Rime 
(1934), The Jesuit in Focus (1940). In 1981 he became 
Professor of English at the University of Detroit, Ff; 
Wynne said of him: “The greatest loss AMERICA eyer 
suffered was the severance of James J. Daly from its 
list. His literary column was more than enough ty 
make a reputation for the Review.” R.LP. 

p A California measure, adopted by referendum las 
Nov. 4, which granted tax exemption to private, non. 
profit elementary and secondary schools, was declared 
unconstitutional by the State Superior Court of Ah. 
meda County on Aug. 17. The 2-1 decision was based 
on the State, not the Federal, Constitution and affects 
only Alameda County. It will be appealed to th 
State Supreme Court. The measure was discussed in 
AMERICA articles by Anthony T. Bouscaren (6/21/32) 
and Al Antezak (11/22/52). 

w The American Catholic Psychological Association 
will hold its seventh annual meeting in Cleveland o 
Sept. 7, in connection with the meeting of the Amer- 
can Psychological Association. There will be group 
discussions on “Psychology in Relation to the Obje- 
tives of the Catholic College and University” and “The 
Role of the Catholic Psychologist in Professional Ser- 
vice,” and a symposium on “The Catholic Contribution 
to a Scientific Theory of Personality.” 

bm Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., professor of moral and 
pastoral theology at Weston College, Mass., has pub- 
lished The New Eucharistic Legislation, a commentary 
on the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus of 
Jan. 6 and the accompanying Instruction of the Holy 
Office (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 130p. $1.50) 
. . . Secular Institutes (Blackfriars Publications, 4 
Bloomsbury St., London W. C. 1, England. 131p. 6/-) 
is a “symposium on the modern lay community.” I 
gives translations and discussions of the Apostolic Con- 
stitution Provida Mater Ecclesia (1947) and the l- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious cot- 
cerning secular institutes, together with a bibliography. 
b> The Apostolic Delegation announced on Aug. }! 
that Pope Pius XII has accepted the resignation 
Most. Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart as Bishop of Ogdess 
burg, N. Y., and has appointed him Titular Bishop 
Aradi. Bishop McEntegart leaves Ogdensburg to talt 
up the position of Rector of the Catholic University 0 
America. C.K. 
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Who speaks for the UN? 


In opening the special session of the UN Assembly on 
August 17, the president, Lester B. Pearson of Canada, 
began, appropriately enough, by paying handsome 
tribute to the men who served in Korea under the UN 
banner and there died to defeat aggression. Then he 


added, very appositely also: 
tribute we can to those men is to 
ome our efforts, dike-staihion which they 
have made possible into a peace which will be 
worthy of their sacrifices and of those of the 

Korean people. 

To one attending this opening session, Mr. Pearson’s 
fne words, which echo the sentiments of the civilized 
world, rang hollowly through the modernistic hall. 
They rang hollowly, mockingly even, because sitting 
there listening to them was the official representative 
of the nation which brutally lit the fire of aggression 
in Korea and kept it blazing for three agonizing years. 
Had Andrei Y. Vishinsky been present as a culprit in 
the dock, Mr. Pearson’s tribute would have rung clearly 
and truly, like a church bell on a sharp winter night. 
But Mr. Vishinsky was not there as a culprit. By a 
diplomatic fiction, as obvious as the fiction that the 
Chinese troops who fought in Korea were “volunteers,” 
he was present as the honored representative of a 
member nation in good standing. He was there to take 
a leading part in organizing the conference that would 
liquidate the very aggression which his country started. 

It was this anomaly, so infuriating to men of decent, 
normal instincts, which from the beginning of last 
week's sessions bedeviled all the proceedings. 

The business of the meeting was, on the face of it, 
simple enough. Under Article 60 of the Korean truce 
agreement, the UN Assembly had met to name its rep- 
resentatives to the political conference, scheduled for 
mid-October, which is supposed to deal with “the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea” and to 
bring about “the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question.” With complete logic, the United States pro- 
posed that only those nations should sit on the UN side 
of the table which had participated militarily in put- 
ting down the aggression. Some of our best friends, 
however, including Britain, France, Australia and 
Canada, balked at the proposal. They insisted on giv- 
ing Soviet Russia and India places on the delegation. 

Though to include Russia seemed to us stultifying, 
to them it was no more than an elementary recogni- 
tion of the facts of life. In their “realistic” view, Soviet 
Russia is a major Asiatic power and no Korean settle- 
ment is apt to be lasting to which the Kremlin has 
hot consented. For much the same reason, our friends 
wanted India included also, even though the nation 
which has suffered most from the aggression is, on 
Principle, dead set against Indian participation. 

As we go to press, the outcome of this issue is un- 
certain. Our friends have agreed to a U. S. compromise 
Proposal limiting the UN team to the nations which 
fought in Korea, but permitting Soviet Russia to at- 
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tend the conference if the aggressors want her. We re- 
main adamant against admitting India. On August 18, 
Mr. Vishinsky introduced a resolution which added 
further complications. He had the gall to propose that 
the UN name an eleven-nation group to conduct a 
“Far Eastern” political conference. Among the chosen 
eleven would be India, Poland, Soviet Russia and, be- 
lieve it or not, Red China and North Korea. This was 
an obvious effort to becloud the whole issue of aggres- 
sion in Korea, submerge the Korean settlement beneath 
a welter of Asiatic issues, and lay a basis for some typi- 
cal Communist bargaining. Our ambassador to the 
UN, Henry Cabot Lodge, immediately spotted the 
joker and made an effective response. 

As the session goes on, our delegation may have to 
offer some concessions to avoid a split in the non- 
Communist world. It must not make any concession, 
however, that would blur the fact of aggression in 
Korea or disguise the identity of those guilty of it. 


Law and conscience 


A casual reading of any big city paper reveals an ex- 
tent of law-breaking which, if no greater than in yes- 
teryear, has proportionately greater consequences 
because of the complexity of today’s city life. Consider 
New York, for example. 

Almost any day the front pages carry stories of 
muggings in the parks, endless varieties of traffic 
violations, assorted housing-law violations and rent- 
gouging throughout the five boroughs. Times Square 
and the better shopping districts on Fifth Avenue are 
menaced by inroads of shyster merchants who ignore 
all the laws on the books. Maybe you thought you 
could at least trust taxi-drivers, but only last week 
police discovered that some of our cabbies have been 
cheating innocent out-of-towners. 

Inside editorial pages print letters of wrought-up 
citizens demanding more police protection in their 
parts of town, enforcement of dog-curbing and other 
anti-nuisance ordinances, protection against the ava- 
rice of landlords, the break-up of juvenile gangs. 
But this is not New York alone—it is Big City, U. S. A. 

The picture might be widened to include such 
crimes against persons and the public as vandalism, 
harboring illegal immigrants and tax-evasion at every 
level of income. To such open flouting of law every 
thoughtful reader will add his own list of actions com- 
mitted with utter disregard of public welfare. 

To go back to New York, or Big City, U. S. A., the 
compelling truth is forced on us that you can’t build a 
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good city on police. Unless New York’s citizens want 
to observe the law out of respect for the human person 
and out of a sense of responsibility to the common 
good, the city fathers cannot provide enough police- 
men to do the job for them. Moreover, as magistrates 
appreciative of the very nature of law, they do not 
want to make the provision of good order solely, or 
even dominantly, a police operation. 

Why does this Review make a point of something so 
obvious? The answer is that we cannot escape a con- 
viction that all too many good citizens are approach- 
ing their responsibility in the matter with a false con- 
ception of law. They concentrate on the law or ordi- 
nance as restricting and obligating—with a policeman 
to catch the violator. The penal nature of law gets 
the stress, and indeed many tend to regard the bulk 
of law or ordinances as not binding in conscience. 
Perhaps the fault partly lies with some of the moral 
teaching on penal law which, overstressing the legal- 
istic, tends to weaken conscience. 

We are not concerned here with discussing to what 
extent lawmakers may or may not draw up ordinances 
with the intent to bind, not in conscience, but only 
legally, that is, subject to paying a penalty if caught. 
But this controversy aside, it is certain that legislators, 
in their concern for the rights of persons and the com- 
monweal, are intent on instructing the citizen. Assum- 
ing the reasonableness of the ordinance, the citizen 
must be disposed to act in accordance with its direc- 
tive. This must be in all cases the primary direction 
that conscience takes. Our reasoning does not deny 
that in certain instances (and of lesser concern) a 
person willing to accept penalty if caught may act 
contrary to the ordinance because of the clear and 
sufficient dictate of conscience. 

In our intricately interrelated city-living, there will 
be good living only if all of us act with that deep re- 
spect for the person and for the common good dic- 
tated by a Christian conscience. 


Toward fair employment 


practices 


President Eisenhower's Executive Order of August 13 
creating a Government Contract Committee to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment practices by em- 
ployers holding Federal contracts is a welcome step 
toward firmer implementation of a long-standing Gov- 
ernment policy. The policy was first enunciated by the 
late President Roosevelt. In an order issued June 25, 
1941, he stipulated that all future contracts between 
the Government and defense contractors had to con- 
tain a clause banning discrimination because of race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

The new committee, composed of six Government 
and nine public members, replaces the Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance set up by Presi- 
dent Truman on December 5, 1951. That committee, 
which was essentially a study group, reported on Janu- 
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ary 16 of this year that the no-discrimination clayy 
had little practical effect. There was no effective ma. 
chinery for checking upon compliance, and the Coy. 
ernment’s only sanction was termination of contracy 

Under the new Executive Order, the head of ead, 
contracting agency of the Government will be “py. 
marily responsible” for obtaining compliance by gp. 
tractors and subcontractors, “and shall take appropriay 
measures to bring about the said compliance.” Th, 
Government Contract Committee, through its chai. 
man, will make recommendations to the heads of 
agencies as to means of securing compliance. 

The committee is authorized to receive complaints 
about non-compliance. These it will transmit to the 
appropriate contracting agency, which is required 
report to the committee what action has been take, 
on such complaints, as well as on others received dj. 
rectly by the agency. Every year or halfyear the cop. 
mittee is to report to the President upon its progress, 

A very important function of the committee is mep. 
tioned in section 6 of the order, which instructs it to 


encourage the furtherance of an education pro. 
gram by employer, labor, civic, educational, re. 
ligious and other voluntary nongovernmental 
groups in order to eliminate or reduce the basic 
causes and costs of discrimination in employment, 


The experience of State commissions against discrin. 
ination in New York and elsewhere has proved th 
immense value of such educational programs in x 
curing popular acceptance of the principle of equality 
of job opportunity. The same experience, however, has 
shown also the value of having in reserve a leg 
sanction against non-compliance. 

On August 15, the President released his list of ap 
pointees to public membership on the committee. The 
chairman is Vice President Richard M. Nixon. Vic 
chairman is J. Ernest Wilkins, prominent Negro attor 
ney of Chicago, graduate with special honors of the 
University of Illinois, Doctor of Laws of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The other members of the committee are: Georg: 
Meany, president of the AFL; Walter P. Reuthe, 
president of the CIO; John Roosevelt, son of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt; Mrs. Helen Rogers 
Reid, chairman of the board of the New York Herali 
Tribune; Fred Lazarus Jr., vice president of the Amet- 
can Jewish Committee; John L. McCaffrey, president 
of the International Harvester Company, a concem 
long known for its fair employment practices; and 
John M. Wisdom, Republican National Committee 
man from Louisiana. 

The above roster of appointees is proof of the im- 
portance Mr. Eisenhower attaches to the committe 
and of his determination that it shall be effective. We 
congratulate the President upon this important ste 
toward extending the area of equal opportunity fr 
our minority groups. And we trust that it presage 
strong Presidential leadership in the next session 


Congress to secure fulfilment of Republican campaig | 


promises concerning civil rights. 
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The French conscience 
and Morocco 


Rom Landau 
a 


TxoucH THE MOROCCAN RESOLUTION 
passed by the UN Assembly in New York in December, 
1952 imposed upon France the moral obligation to 
act “in accordance with the spirit of the Charter,” 
things in Morocco have been going from bad to worse, 
as though the French authorities in North Africa were 
determined to assert their independence of the UN. 
So while the UN resolution has been generally re- 
garded as a minor victory for the Moroccans in their 
struggle for independence, its practical effect has been 
almost nil. 

This ineffectiveness, however, is not surprising, since 
the UN has no executive power, and much of its in- 
fuence is predominantly moral. And yet the moral 
aspect of the Moroccan dilemma has been almost 
entirely lost in the thicket of legal arguments, strategic 
considerations and economic interests. The great 
Powers that finally determined the attitude of the UN 
were guided entirely by momentary expediency. The 
moral aspect was never taken notice of. 

But since December, 1952 things have been moving 
pretty fast, not in Morocco alone but also in France. 
Within a few brief months the situation, in some ways 
has fundamentally changed. France’s indifference to 
the UN verdict is no longer as universal as it was only 
last December. What is far more important, and helps 
explain the change, is that the moral character of the 
Moroccan issue has suddenly emerged into the full 
light of day. This rather unexpected dual development 
was set in motion by the “blood bath” of December, 
7-8 in Casablanca. 

As may be remembered, in protest against the as- 
sassination of the Tunisian trade-union leader Farhat 
Hachad, and in sympathy with the Tunisian workmen, 
their Moroccan colleagues proclaimed a general strike. 
The strike proceeded calmly and in perfect order until 
the French authorities—-whether deliberately or by 
accident is not fully established—started large-scale 
shootings of defenseless natives. In the ensuing disor- 
der some 1,500 Moroccans were killed. During the sub- 
sequent week, over ten thousand leading Moroccans— 
teachers, students, doctors, journalists, tradesmen and 
labor leaders—were thrown without trial into prison. 

These events, deliberately minimized by the local 
authorities, at first caused only the faintest stir in 
France. The official reports of the Residence General 
in Rabat and the Quai d’Orsay in Paris spoke of 38 
killed and 79 wounded. They laid stress upon the 
“Communist” character of the “nationalist distur- 
bances,” and presented the whole affair as a nationalist 
plot provoked by the Moroccan debates in the UN. 


While this article was written some time ago, the 
present disorders in Morocco, arising out of the strife 
between the Sultan and his opponents which began 
in mid-August, lend added pertinence to Mr. Lan- 
dau’s remarks. He is the author of a number of books 
on Morocco, worked on Arab affairs for the British 
Foreign Office during World War II, and keeps in 
close touch with Moroccan leaders. 


However, when impartial French and American 
eyewitnesses managed to inform the outside world 
of the true nature of the “blood bath,” certain sections 
of the population in France began to feel perturbed 
by them. This uneasy feeling took root in two Cath- 
olic centers: the French Catholic Intellectual Center 
(CCIF) and the weekly Témoignage Chrétien (the 
“Christian Witness”). Both dispatched independent 
observers to Morocco. When these returned to Paris, 
the CCIF called a large meeting in Paris, presided over 
by Frangois Mauriac, the great Catholic writer and 
Nobel Prize winner. The facts that emerged during 
that meeting profoundly shocked the audience. Most 
of the reputable Parisian newspapers reported the 
meeting on their front pages. 

As a result, Le Figaro, the leading Conservative 
daily, sent to Morocco two of its best reporters and, 
during the subsequent weeks, published a series of 
deeply disturbing articles from them. These articles 
caused a sensation throughout France and North 
Africa. The truths they established were more or less 
identical with those revealed at the Paris meeting 
of the CCIF. 

These truths were as follows. The official reports 
of the December events were all untrue. There had 
been no collusion whatever between the nationalists 
and the Communists. The bloody events were pro- 
voked, not by the Moroccans, but by the French. They 
were provoked, first, by the inflammatory articles of 
the French press in Morocco, and then by the measures 
taken by the French administration and police in 
Casablanca. Not 88 natives had been killed, but about 
1,500. Not 79 had been wounded, but several thousand. 
Such lynchings as had taken place had not been per- 
petrated by natives. The victims were not French. 
It was the other way around: in an outburst of 
animal passion French civilians had lynched innocent 
Moroccans. 

The reporters also confirmed what had been known 
all along by true experts on the Moroccan situation, 
namely, that France’s Moroccan policy was dictated 
not by the French Government but by the local colons 
(settlers ), the local administration that protected them, 
and the North African Lobby in Paris that identified 
itself with the colons (see AM. 1/8, pp. 371-72). This 
last truth found a further confirmation in the preface 
which Robert Schuman, former French Foreign Secre- 
tary, published in a special edition of La Nef, dedicated 
to Moroccan and Tunisian events. 

These revelations took the French public completely 
by surprise. But since large sections of that public are 
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dominated (by personal pressure, financial interest or 

through other means) by the Lobby and its various 
instruments, the statements by M. Schuman, M. 
Mauriac and Le Figaro were dismissed as “tendentious 
propaganda.” Fortunately, however, the Lobby and 
the colons do not dominate the whole of France. Its 
leading Catholic circles accepted the facts as revealed 
by different independent investigations, and realized 
that the issues at stake, being pre-eminently moral 
issues, deeply concerned the consciences of all Chris- 
tians. 

At long last, many, at least, of the better elements 
in France recognize what impartial observers have 
been saying for years: however, important the purely 
political, strategic and economic implications of the 
Moroccan fight for independence may be, the kind 
of colonialism visited upon the natives there raises 
the Moroccan issue to the level of a grave moral prob- 
lem. Francois Mauriac said in the 
preface to the recent number of 
Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien, 
called “Le Drame Marocain”: “We 
have intervened as Christians be- 
cause we could not disregard these 
grave revelations. We speak out be- 
cause our responsibility both as 
Frenchmen and Catholics is in- 9 
volved.” 2 

In speaking thus, Mauriac voiced 
the opinion of the true France, and 
not that of the small French minor- 
ity of settlers in Morocco with their selfish vested 
interests. He, and those who follow him, have realized 
that, while only French newspapers, settlers and ad- 
ministrators in Morocco might be responsible for a 
policy of persecution, exploitation and miscarriage of 
justice, and for a propaganda based on untruth and 
slandering of Moroccan nationalism, it is France as a 

hole that takes the blame and stands convicted at 

e bar of world opinion. But world opinion alone has 
no power to change the methods of the authorities and 
settlers in Morocco. French Catholics are beginning to 
realize that this has to be done primarily by the French 
themselves, and that it has to be done in defense of 
Christian principles. 

This awakening of a moral conscience within France 
augurs well for the future. For the most desirable and 
most peaceful solution of the Moroccan problem is one 
brought about by French public opinion. Neither the 
United States nor the forty-five nations that voted the 
Moroccan resolution in the UN taken together can 
force France directly to turn a new leaf in her dis- 
astrous Moroccan policy. , 

Unfortunately, for the time being, undue optimism 
is not warranted. The combined action of Mauriac, 
various Catholic groups and Le Figaro has provoked a 
violent reaction on the part of the colons and their 
various spokesmen, both official and unofficial. Mauriac 
and those behind him have been vilified and called 
dupes of a tendentious propaganda, and even Commu- 
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nists. Though Mauriac defended the Istiqlal, whos, 
members he called products of French tuition anj 
civilization, partners and “passionate anti-Stalinicy’ 
the press of the colons continues attacking them x 
anti-French fanatics and Communists. The correspond. 
ent of Le Figaro reported a conversation he had jp 
Morocco with a charming elderly lady of the col, 
world, who assured him that the greater the number of 
Moroccans murdered and killed, the brighter the futuy 
of Morocco and of the French who live there! 

In the early summer a Comité France-Maghreb wa; 
formed to support the ideas of Mauriac. It contaix 
some of the most distinguished personalities, hot} 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in France: Louis Massig. 
non, the great Orientalist of the Sorbonne, Gener 
Catroux, Georges Duhamel, Jean Paul Sartre, Alber 
Camus, and, of course, Mauriac himself. 

Yet however deep the gulf that now separates the 
colonialists from the newly alerted 
Catholics of France, it is surely 
better that the Moroccan conflic 
should be fought out among the 
French themselves than _ between 
France and the UN or betwee 
France and the Moroccans. A con- 
flict between France and the UN 
would inevitably lead to an increas. 

t ing moral isolation of France, some. 
WN thing the Western world can il 
@ * afford. A fight between France and 

> 
the Moroccans can only mean new 
bloodshed on an ever growing scale, and finally a com. 
plete loss of Morocco to France. 

As yet, the newly awakened Catholic elements in 
France are only a rather small minority. They are fac. 
ing an opponent who has great material and political 
power at his command and who shrinks from nothing 
to perpetuate his oligarchy in Morocco. To reach their 
goal and bring about an equitable solution of the prob- 
lem, the Catholics of France will obviously need the 
moral support of similarly-minded people elsewhere, 
particularly in the United States. And the UN resolu. 
tion on the Moroccan question officially confirmed the 
fact that the problem involves not only France but 
other countries as well, not only the French Christians 
but Christians throughout the free world. 

America is today the political and economic leade 
of the entire free world. Can then the American people, 
whose civilization is rooted in Christian principles, re 
main indifferent to an issue which leading Catholic 
in France have recognized as a moral and Christian 
one? 

Once moral, that is, spiritual forces are awakened 
and fully mobilized, no policies based entirely m 
power and selfish material interests can indefinitely 1 
sist. Great conflicts in which fundamental moral issue 
are involved can never be decided on the materia 
plane alone. In such conflicts the weapons of the spiri 
must needs count for more than do those bereft 
spiritual validity. 
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Ata time when so much in world affairs is decided 
by power politics, and when “realists” tend to regard 
poth Christians and intellectuals as impractical dream- 
as, it is certainly encouraging that the first important 
tep toward a just solution of the Moroccan dilemma 
sould have been initiated by Christians who also hap- 

n to be intellectuals. But then what else does the 
combination of Christian and intellectual mean except 
fith supported by reason—including practical reason? 
The action taken by French Catholics and intellectuals 
in regard to the Moroccan problem might yet furnish 
an example for similar action in other parts of the 


world. 


Antigonish: education 
for the people 





Sister Miriam Therese, S.N.D. 





Durinc THE WEEK of October 5, 1953, a pioneer 
adult education venture will be launched at St. Louis 
University, cosponsored by the Archdiocesan Councils 
of Catholic men and women. For the first time in the 
United States can it be said that a Catholic University 
is literally “going to the people.” The Adult Education 
Center of St. Louis University will extend its services 
by offering noncredit classes in parish school buildings 
designed to meet the needs of individual students. 
This news conjures up memories of another univer- 
sity, one which became famous by “going to the 
people,” namely, St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. Next week, on September 2, St. 
Francis Xavier will celebrate its centennial. If this 
event will be noticed—and it will—far beyond the 
borders of Nova Scotia, the reason is the university's 
“Extension Department.” Known wherever the co- 
operative movement is known, the Extension Depart- 
ment is also famous because it furnishes a remarkable 
instance of what sociologists call a “diffusion pattern.” 
As far back as 1920 a group of professors at St. 
Francis Xavier University came to a realization that 
the masses of the people had not benefited from the 
educational efforts being made at the time. Though 
wealth was increasing, their economic plight was 
steadily growing worse. Leaders first felt that the solu- 
tion lay in bringing the people to the University, so an 
experiment was started known as “The Peoples’ 
School.” Groups of adults were brought to St. Francis 
Xavier for a period of six weeks and given courses in 





] issues 
vaterial 
e spirt fF 
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university subjects. Though the response to these 
schools showed that men and women were anxious 


es 





Sister Miriam Therese made a study of the Nova Scotia 
cooperative movement as part of her doctoral work at 
Fordham University, New York. 





and willing to learn, the project had to be discontinued 
after four years, partly because the idea of adult edu- 
cation was just too novel at the time, and partly be- 
cause the average man could not cope with the formal 
presentation of courses of university caliber. 


Stupy Action Groups 


Educators at St. Francis Xavier remained undaunted. 
Perhaps the solution lay not in bringing the people 
to the university but rather in bringing the university 
to the people. They viewed their institution as a power- 
house rather than a storehouse, a dynamo in a new 
Christian social order. They had sound social doctrines. 
What they really needed was a technique which would 
make these doctrines live for the people. So the Exten- 
sion Department was eventually opened in 1930 and 
the famous Antigonish study-action group pattern be- 
gan to evolve. 

In the beginning, leaders from the university assisted 
in the organization of the study-action groups through- 
out the community and gave them considerable guid- 
ance. Soon the groups defined their own goals in terms 
of their own needs and specified the assistance they de- 
sired from the University. In 1937, for instance, a group 
of men at Reserve Mines requested help on their 
housing problem. This request momentarily stumped 
the university authorities, but, recovering quickly, 
they discovered an authority in Mary Arnold and sup- 
plied the needed guidance. The end result was the 
famous housing project at Tompkinsville. 

Ordinarily, the university provided the study-action 
groups with such services as study guides, suitable 
literature and the assistance of trained leaders. It is 
well to bear in mind that while the Extension Depart- 
ment through its adult program encouraged the people 
to inquire into their immediate problems, it likewise 
intended to effect a cultural renaissance among them. 
Groups delved into the works of noted sociologists 
and economists and gained a more intelligent grasp 
of social questions. 

A prerequisite for success of this cultural renais- 
sance was acceptance of the program throughout Nova 
Scotia. Acceptance was achieved largely because of 
the prestige of the highly respected priests who ad- 
vanced this educational plan for the benefit of a pre- 
dominantly Catholic populace. (The program reached 
out to everyone, however, and non-Catholics were in- 
cluded among the original staff.) Moreover, the ap- 
proach was simple, workable and suited to the public 
mood, and for these reasons also it received the whole- 
hearted support of the people. There was some opposi- 
tion, it is true, but this came from the purely academic- 
minded and from vested interests, and was insufficient 
to threaten progress to any great degree. 

Once the university had “gone to the people” of 
Nova Scotia, the chief determining factor in spreading 
its program and ideas was not publicity or promotional 
campaigns, but merely a presentation in answer to 


letters of inquiry, interviews and visits to a project 
that “worked.” By showing that it had a workable 
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program, the university soon enjoyed a prestige of 
which it could not help being conscious. A. F. Laidlaw, 
assistant director of St. Francis Xavier Extension De- 
partment, wrote in February, 1948: “We must succeed 
... the eyes of the world are upon us. We have a great 
social laboratory that can be an example to the world.” 


SINCEREST FoRM OF FLATTERY 


Early in the history of the program, Canadian repre- 
sentatives from Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba 
went to Antigonish to observe the study-action-group 
technique. Later, several other Canadian Provinces 
invited lecturers from St. Francis Xavier to assist them 
in organizing study-action groups in their respective 
areas. A great trek of American leaders soon followed, 
among them E. R. Bowen, executive secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., Benson Landis, 
research director of the Federal Council of Churches, 
J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Council of Churches, and numerous others. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau was the first organization 
in the United States to imitate Antigonish. In 1935 
the OFB had grown to vast proportions, but there was 
little participation and little activity. Leadership was 
lacking. Murray D. Lincoln, president of the bureau, 
and others visited Nova Scotia and upon returning in- 
vited Carl Hutchinson to organize a similar program 
among Ohio farmers. Today, there are over 1,500 
study-action groups in Ohio, involving 30,000 mem- 
bers. Ohio’s contact with Nova Scotia was direct and 


its acceptance of the St. Francis Xavier program 


complete. 

On the other hand, one can observe many interest- 
ing examples of the indirect influence of Antigonish. 
The Ohio Farm Bureau, thoroughly pleased with it- 
self and its new discovery, zealously sold it to others, 
thus acting as a sort of intermediary agent. Among 
those thus influenced were the Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis; The Michigan Farm Bureau, 
Lansing; the Vermont Farm Bureau, Burlington. 
Nevertheless, these, too, recognized an indebtedness 
to Antigonish. In July, 1945 Midland’s organ, the 
Counsellor, stated: “St. Francis Xavier in Nova Scotia 
brought knowledge to the people. This example in- 
directly provided inspiration for the organization of 
the council groups of Midland.” 

With diffusion of the program came variations. In 
the case of the American farm bureaus, for instance, 
the Xavier program was no longer identified with a 
formal educational institution; while an excellent ex- 
ample of a program emanating from a Catholic uni- 
versity can be found at St. George’s College, Kingston, 
Jamaica, under the direction of Rev. John Peter Sulli- 
van, S. J. The groups also showed variations to the 
extent that the needs of a given area were unlike 
those of Nova Scotia. In prosperous sections of the 
United States, the social and fraternal aspects of the 
program were stressed, while the economic function 
was prominent in areas with a low level of subsistence, 
such as Jamaica. Moreover, while the Nova Scotia 
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adult education program had been largely dedicate, 
to the cooperative movement, cooperatives were by 
one among the many topics considered by the U, § 
groups. The Ohio study-action groups, however, were 1 
superimposed upon an already existing cooperative 
movement. 

Improvements came, too. Rt. Rev. M. M. Coady, 
former director of St. Francis Xavier Extension Depar. 
ment and originator of the study-action group pm. ‘|, 
gram, says that Ohio definitely improved upon Antigo. 
nish. The many devices and techniques employed by 
the highly organized educational department of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, with its superb line of communi. 
cation among the groups and its excellent monthly 
Advisory Council Guides, were among these improve. 
ments. An original feature of the program in Jamaic 
was the stress placed upon the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ by way of leadership motivation, As q 
result of this emphasis, unpaid leaders with a strong 
conviction of solidarity in Christ found themselves 
better prepared to carry on in the face of hardship 
apathy or opposition. 


Tue ANTIGONISH SPIRIT 





How explain the success of the Antigonish experi. 
ment? 

There was first of all the willingness of the priest. 
educators at St. Francis Xavier to depart from tradi- 
tional academic patterns by bringing the university ‘ 
to the people. Then there was their courage in vin | 
ing to abide by the status quo and profit from it, a : 
they might well have done. Finally, there was their 
conviction that the people should learn to do for them. 
selves what the state tries to do for them when they 
remain inert and apathetic. It was perhaps this em- 
phasis on the democratic character of their experi- 
ment that most attracted American thinkers in the 
early 1930’s and made so many of them heralds of the f 
Xavier program. In this way, the fame of Antigonish |, 
was spread more rapidly than would otherwise have + 
been possible. It is no small thing these days, when 
ever increasing emphasis is placed on the group pro- 
cess, to point out that a Catholic pioneer job in this ‘| 
field of applied democracy dates back approximately ‘ 
twenty-five years. 

While this picture of the influence of the St. Francis }| 
Xavier program has had of necessity to be sketchy, 
perhaps enough has been said to create an awareness 
of the tremendous import of any pioneer venture it 
the field of adult education. Let us hope that the 
program now emerging at St. Louis University wil 
not only be locally accepted, but will in time come to 
extend its influence as did that of St. Francis Xavier 
This will depend upon the extent to which other urban 
areas are alert to an already existing need for just this 
type of program. Without making wild predictions, it 
would be safe to presume that Anthony Salamone, di- 
rector of the St. Louis program, may soon need a few 
extra secretaries to handle his increasingly heavy 
correspondence. 
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of a purely expository character anc 
iy omits any discussion of one of the 


| most important causes of Soviet ag- 


ion, namely, in Prof. Timasheff’s 
astimate “the virulent Marxian doc- 
zine imported to Russia from the 
a third book contains a record 
of the Nineteenth Communist Party 
Congress and related material such as 


" gtalin’s keynote article, “Economic 


Problems of Socialism in the USSR,” 
and reports on discussions preceding 
the Congress. The last chapter deals 
with news items, speeches and decrees 
belonging to the postwar Stalin pe- 
riod. Among them are accounts of the 
case of the Kremlin doctors, funeral 
orations and the decree on the “am- 
nesty.” Important documentary data 
are translated in full, and the rest is 
published in condensed form. 

In the short introduction, Mr. 
Cruliow, the editor, correctly points 
out that it is wrong to attribute con- 
ciliatory Soviet gestures to Stalin's 
death: 

Actually, as any review otf 
Communist policy over the past 
few years ie; ow, the Bel 

licy is simply a continuation o: 
ie es nat down by Stalin and 
followed for several years now. 
The tactics shift in this or that 
detail; the strategy remains. 


The plan of the present Communist 
“peace offensive” is distinctly out- 
lined in Stalin’s keynote article. In 
my opinion, he revealed its objective 
by saying that “it is possible that in 


| a definite conjuncture of circum- 


stances, the fight for peace will de- 
velop here or there into a fight for 
socialism.” We also learn from Stalin’s 
closing speech that the USSR expects 
help from the Communist parties out- 
side the Iron Curtain, and in turn 
support “in their 
struggle for liberation, in their strug- 
gle for the preservation of peace.” 
Here Stalin uses “liberation,” which 
means overthrow of non-Communist 
governments, as synonymous with 
peace.” 

Mao Tse-tung’s tribute to Stalin 
makes one doubt the possibility of any 


‘parting of the ways between the Red 


Chinese and Moscow. Highly interest- 
ing is Mr. Gruliow’s comment that 
“in terms of the international Com- 
munist movement it is not inconceiv- 
able that Mao Tse-tung might become 
the theoretician to succeed Stalin.” 
One of the conclusions we may 
draw from the material in Current 
Soviet Policies is that Soviet leaders 
regard the power of the United 
States as the principal and perhaps 
the only obstacle in the way of the 
establishment of the Communist sys- 
tem all over the world. 
Nita D. RoopKowskyY 


Full doeumentation 





THE CASE OF CARDINAL ALOYSIUS 
STEPINAC 





By Richard Pattee. Bruce. 499p. $5.50 


The trial of the Archbishop of Zagreb 
by the Government of Marshal Tito in 
1946 was the first of a type that has 
since become the familiar pattern 
wherever communism holds sway. 
World opinion at the time oineiley 
recognized it for the fraud that it 
was, and even the cautious Secretary 
of State Acheson went so far as to 
declare that this Government was con- 
cerned at the absence of the tradi- 
tional safeguards of justice. At that 
stage of East-West relations, its full 
significance was not grasped and docu- 
mentation of the trial and its back- 
ground was not generally available. 

But when Tito broke with the 
Kremlin and had to find help else- 
where, he found that the imprisoned 
prelate was like a stone around his 
neck. In the course of the past year 
or more, Yugoslav diplomats abroad 
have implicitly acknowledged this by 
the propaganda efforts they have been 
making to justify their past and pres- 
ent conduct toward the leader of the 
Catholic Church in Croatia. Dr. Rich- 
ard Pattee’s exhaustive analysis comes, 
therefore, at the right moment. It is 
backed up by a bulky documentation, 
much of which appears in English for 
the first time. Together they present 
an effective and convincing defense of 
the saintly and heroic prelate. 

The charges against the Archbishop 
were, among others, that he collabor- 
ated with the Nazis, Fascists and the 
Ustasha regime of Pavelic. He was also 
held responsible for many crimes com- 
mitted under those regimes and for 
having conspired against the consti- 
tuted authority (Tito). These charges 
are adequately dealt with and dis- 
posed of. The situation during those 
stormy and confusing years was a 
challenge to the courage and tact of 
any Church leader. At his trial the 
accused declared his conscience was 
tranquil. The evidence here pub- 
lished shows that he pursued an hon- 
orable and consistent course through- 
out. 

If excesses were committed by Cro- 
atian priests carried away by ultra- 
patriotic feelings, these were not con- 
doned by Archbishop Stepinac, whose 
own attitude towards Pavelic was al- 
ways one of frigid correctness. Even 
Tito did not break with the Arch- 
bishop until after the famous pastoral 
of September 21, 1945. Presumably, 
if the Catholic hierarchy would yield 
to his encroachments, he was willing 
to forget the “crimes” his prosecutor 
later made so much of. 


The several sermons on racism and 
anti-Semitism delivered defiantly at 
the height of Nazi power speak for 
themselves as monuments both of the 
Archbishop’s courage and his true sen- 
timents on those subjects. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting chapters is 
that concerning the “forced conver- 
sions” of Serbian Orthodox. The role 
of the Church in this affair has been 
subject to much distortion in this 
country. The idea of making Cro- 
atians out of Serbs by forcing them 
to become Catholics may seem bizarre 
to Americans but it came to the mind 
of Pavelic and his lieutenants. 

Canon law, however, unambigu- 
ously prohibits conversion of persons 
against their free will. The regula- 
tions set up by the Yugoslav hierarchy, 
under instructions from the Vatican, 
were intended to safeguard liberty of 
choice, not to organize and legitimize 
forced conversions, as was claimed by 
Communist accusers. But get this book 
and read the documents for yourself. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 


Not deep enough 





THE SINGER NOT THE SONG 





By Audrey Erskine Lindop. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 37lp. $3.75 


Father Keogh is selected by his bishop 
to take charge of a dangerous parish 
in Quantana. The spot is dangerous 
because of its unofficial dictator, Malo 
(“The-Bad-One-of-the-Cats”), who re- 
alizes that the biggest threat to his 
power is the priest. He has already 
broken the courage of Father Gomez, 
whom Irish Father Keogh replaces. 
The book narrates the course of the 
struggle between the priest and Malo, 
a championship fight that goes the 
full fifteen rounds. 

This is an interesting and original 
story, with the suspense sustained 
throughout. It is, above all, a story 
of action. 

Most characters are well depicted. 
Locha, the girl, is credibly as hard to 
figure out as any female. Malo may be 
a bit overdramatized. The portrait of 
the priest himself is not complete. 

Despite the interest and suspense 
in the book, it has serious defects 
from the viewpoint of depth. The plot 
is superficial because, I believe, of 
the author’s attitude: “It is the people 
behind their beliefs that fascinate me 
far more than what they believe in— 
the singer, not the song.” But, in re- 
ality, it is the beliefs and convictions 
of a character that must make for his 
strength or weakness. It is, moreover, 
impossible to divorce a priest from his 
beliefs. 

The most serious defect in the book 
is that the author did not get inside 
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the priest as such at all. She has said 
that she wrote the book to see how his 
detachment and way of life would 
stand up under difficulties. But the 
inner life of thousands of priests 
stands up every day under greater, if 
less melodramatic, difficulties than 
Miss Lindop imagines. Her priest is 
no more than a good man with no 
visible deep motivation to sustain him. 
In fact, his battle against Malo, in the 
light of his lack of the interior life 
characteristic of a priest, reduces itself 


necessarily to human _ stubbornness 
and pride. The author could have 
learned a great deal from Greene, 
Bernanos or Marshall. 

Let it be repeated that this is an 
interesting and original book. Its chief 
defect lies in the fact that Father 
Keogh is a priest only superficially 
and manifests none of the motivation 
(such as the love of God) which must 
be characteristic of the interior life of 
every true priest. 

JosepH T. McGLorn 
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JEAN BAPTISTE POINTE DE SABLE 
a 


By Shirley Graham. Messner, } 
$2.75 7 


To reconstruct the story of Chicago; 
little-known founder was a real labor 
of love for the author of this ima 
inative biography, who has specializes 
in the lives of disttempanvesd 
such as Benjamin Banneker, Philly 
Wheatley and George Washington 
Carver. 
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prof, Milo M. Quaife, historian of 
the Middle West, remarks in_ his 
checagou (1933): “Too long have 
Chicagoans regarded their first citizen 
with feelings of levity and contempt. 
The sober historical record, pieced to- 

from many divergent sources, 
qiscloses him as a man in whom the 
modern city may take legitimate 


ad Thomas A. Meehan, writing 
in the Interracial Review for April, 
1937, spoke of Pointe de Sable as a 
man “of accomplishments and taste. 
He was a farmer, a miller, a trader and 
probably a distiller, who introduced 
, French walnut cabinet, candle- 
gicks, mirrors and pictures into a 
wilderness.” “The religion of the First 
Chicagoan,” notes Father Meehan, 
“vas Catholic.” In 1788 he had his 
marriage to an Indian woman solemn- 
ized before a priest at Cahokia, IIl., 
aod his granddaughter Eulalia was 
baptized by Fr. Lusson at St. Louis. 

Basing her romantic tale on careful 
study of all available material, Miss 
Graham has brought to life the man 
the site of whose pioneer cabin is 
matked by a commemorative plaque 
on the Kirk Soap Factory, Pine and 


Kinzie Streets, Chicago. Son of a 
Haitian pirate, he was forced to shift 
for himself at an early age. He en- 
joyed none the less the benefit of a 
certain degree of education in France 
before he returned to the New World 
and took up his adventurous life- 
career of trapping and trading. 

A touch of high drama was a meet- 
ing with the Indian Chief Pontiac, 
with whom he formed a lifelong 
friendship. Pontiac bequeathed to 
Pointe de Sable his wampum belt, 
with the plea that his Negro friend 
should implore the Ottawa Indians 
not to destroy themselves by trying to 
wage a hopeless war with the British. 
Jean Baptiste’s last years were spent 
with his children and grandchildren 
near St. Louis, and he died at St. 
Charles, Mo., on August 29, 1818. 

The character of some of Miss 
Graham’s earlier professional literary 
contacts might have raised a query 
as to what might be the precise nature 
of her later production. It is a plea- 
sure, therefore, to be able to recom- 
mend without reserve this absorbing 
story of a brave and good man far too 
little known among American readers. 

JoHn LaF arce 





THE MAN WITHOUT QUALITIES 





By Robert Musil. Translated by Eithne 
Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 865p. $4 


Robert Musil retreated from the army 
to engineering and mathematics, to 
philosophy and at length to literature. 
Here he found himself, and from that 
self drew his most important work, The 
Man without Qualities. Significantly, 
the novel of which this volume is but 
apart was never completed. The work 
of more than a decade, it withdrew 
like its author and hero—they are one 
-from consummation. 

Ulrich, the protagonist, is fastidious. 
Repelled by the moral grays of pre- 
World War I Austria, he withdraws to 
become a critic of the persons and 
events that mark the death of the old 
way. The Great War waits unseen 
over the horizon of the year. Mr. Musil 
shows the whimpering disintegration 
of Ulrich’s world; but the reader 
knows it will end with a bang, that 
Ulrich’s attempt to remain outside his- 
tory is vain. His intelligence can fend 
off small involvements—his mistresses, 
the Collateral Campaign to celebrate 
the Emperor's seventieth jubilee—but 
the war will pierce his armor. 

Ulrich matures, not through plot, 
but, as an outsider, by refracting the 
things he rejects. Each refusal defines 

more precisely by stripping him 
of qualities. He is so free of his en- 
vironment that he cannot act; he is 





only as real as what he rejects. The 
revolution of the novel around him re- 
places conventional action. 

His mistresses, a passive singer and 
the maternal nymphomaniac Bonadea, 
deprive him of the flesh. Diotima, un- 
attainable, herself committed te vague 
ideals, exercises a frigid fascination. 
In the untranslated portion of the book 
Ulrich falls in love with his sister, an 
attraction that by perversion denies the 
flesh. Throughout he is dazzled by 
Moosbrugger, who killed a prostitute 
out of hatred of sex. Moosbrugger’s 
rejection of the body is bestia]; Ulrich’s 
is cerebral. 

More important is the Collateral 
Campaign, a foredoomed gesture of 
patriotism toward the “true Austria,” 
which exists only in the minds of its 
proponents. Diotima is its guiding 
spirit; she makes it the embodiment 
of her intellectual pretensions and a 
vehicle for her flirtation with Arnheim. 
The latter is the campaign’s unofficial 
adviser, Ulrich its secretary. 

Arnheim, widely acclaimed for his 
mystique of finance, personifies the 
rationalizations of industrialism. The 
reverse of Ulrich, he becomes his an- 
tagonist both intellectually and in re- 
lation to the unformed Diotima. His 
comparative success with Diotima and 
his philosophy of “action” and “real- 
ism” make him the alternative, and 
temptation, for the negative Ulrich. 

The book ends with nothing re- 
solved: the characters and events ap- 
proach their annihilation; Ulrich avoids 
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® 
FAMILIAR PRAYERS 
THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
This collection of studies was se- 
lected and arranged by Paul Gros- 
jean, S.J., and deal with the Sign of 
the Cross, the Our Father, in English, 
the Anima Christi, the Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus of Cardinal Stephen Lang- 
ton, the Confiteor, the origins of the 
Hail Mary, the Salve Regina, the 
Regina Coeli, the De Profundis, the 
Memorare and the Gloria Patri. 


LIVING IN GOD 

By Robert De Langeac 
Devoted to the higher spiritual life 
and intended for ordinary Christians, 
this book reveals the interior life of 
union with God as a life of fascinat- 
ing beauty. An artless simplicity and 
spontaneity of expression give this 
little book a character of authen- 
ticity that is most reassuring. $2.00 


NEW PROBLEMS 
IN MEDICAL ETHICS 


Edited by Dom Peter Flood 


Making use of the most recent ad- 
vances in psychiatry and medicine, 
these four studies by French theo- 
logians and doctors present a de- 
tailed and illuminating analysis of 
various psychic and physical dis- 
orders. From a_ medical-pastoral 
angle the following are considered: 
the sexual problems of the adoles- 
cent, intersexuality and abortion. 
The fourth study is an interesting 
professional discussion of some of 
the better attested cures at Lourdes. 
Recommended for priests, doctors, 
educators and parents. $4.50 


CHARLES PEGUY 
THE PURSUIT OF SALVATION 


By Yvonne Servais 


In this study of Charles Péguy the 
author points out the unity of thought 
and of ideals which underlie the ap- 
parent contradictions of his life, 
When Péguy abandoned the religion 
of his childhood, when he joined and 
later rejected the Socialist Party, 
when he returned to Catholicism to 
occupy a somewhat equivocal posi- 
tion on the threshold of the Church, 
he was moved by one burning idea: 
to aid in the salvation, both temporal 
and spiritual, of his fellows. $5.25 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Peter J. R. Dempsey, 
'M.Cap. 
Beginning with a study of vision, 
successive chapters treat of hearing 
and remembering, imagination and 
emotion, thinking and willing. In the 
concluding chapter the threads are 
drawn together and an attempt is 
made to deal with the problems of 
the soul and its destiny. $2.25 
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being linked to them, according to 
your viewpoint, makes himself more 
or less of a human being. 

The Man without Qualities is ruth- 
lessly honest. Mr. Musil’s wit and in- 
telligence cut deep. He points no moral 
but his sympathies are with his hero. 
This is unfortunate: Ulrich is more 
pathetic than tragic, is indeed, like 
Pilate, a man whose hands are dis- 
gustingly clean. 

WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM 





MAN AND MATTER 





By F. Sherwood Taylor. Chapman & 
Hall. 238p. $3.50 


(hese essays locate the natural sci- 
ences in the system of all human 
knowledge. With the sure instinct of 
the professional scientist and with a 
rare reflective insight into the scien- 
tific method, Dr. Taylor character- 
izes science as the study of nature, 
abstracted as far as possible from any 
relation to the observer and obtained 
by observation, experimental law and 
theory. 

The author’s first step in transcend- 
ing the natural sciences is to note that 
there are many facts which are im- 
pervious to the scientific method, 
such as psychic and mystical, social 
and historical, artistic and ethical phe- 


nomena. Such facts are just as much 
a question for the spirit of inquiry as 
are the facts of science. It is with the 
author’s answer to these questions that 
some readers will take issue. Because 
of his scientific training Dr. Taylor 
is well aware of the approximative 
character of our concepts, but because 
of an implicit theory of knowledge by 
confrontation rather than identity, he 
turns naturally enough to an intuitive 
grasping of these facts in some sort 
of mystical experience or by faith. 

His explanation of mystical knowl- 
edge is sound, and no serious student 
of these phenomena would deny that 
his explanation is very probable in- 
deed. But his distrust of the abstrac- 
tive process as impoverishing and dis- 
torting leads to a reduction for the 
possible role of natural philosophy as 
traditionally understood. 

It is a sad fact, and yet a fact, that 
there is no short cut to a philosophy 
of nature and of life, just as there is 
no short cut to the natural sciences 
themselves. Both must be built up step 
by step, both must make use of the 
best that has gone before, both must 
strive to improve what has already 
been presented. There seems to be 
lacking in this collection of essays an 
attempt to find in the scientific 
method and in the methods common 
to all other natural inquiries of man 
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marvelously adaptable and ye 
fundamentally uniform thrust of the 
mind to understand and verify, The, 
are certain indications of this 
ess noted by the author, as when }, 
speaks of a hierarchy of insights whig, 
pyramid the sciences of man, but su 
indications are too few and not ful} 
exploited. : 

The most satisfying essays are thoy 
which treat of the practical impleme. 
tation of these views in the life of th 
Catholic. His observations on th 
apostolate of the Catholic scientist ap; 
teacher, and more generally on th 
Catholic layman, are some of the mog 
penetrating and yet workable of any 
that I have read. J. F. Wurrancg 





A GUIDE TO THE MOON 





By Patrick Moore. Norton. 255p. $3,953 


Many of the writers who are devoting 
their talents to modern science are ; 
novelty on the literary scene. Com. 
pletely free of pretentiousness, with. 
out an apparent compulsion to write 
“deathless” literature, they are writing 
some of the best and cleanest English 
of the day. Their training in science 
shows in their writing. They have 
eliminated verbiage and replaced it 
with words—words which work. They 
never use two words where one will 
do; they are seldom so bent on trying 
for effects that they forget the causes; 
they are satisfied to let nature speak 
for herself. The result is some of the 
most enjoyable reading one can find, 
and as a dividend they leave their 
reader with information he did not 
have when he opened their books. 

The latest book to join this distin- 
guished company is Patrick Moore's 
A Guide to the Moon. Mr. Moore is 
a young astronomer who specializes 
in lunar work. He is one of the world’s 
leading authorities in his field, and 
from his book one would gather that 
his work is that of true love. Patrick 
Moore is an Irishman working in Eng- 
land, and his book combines Irish 
humor and British understatement to 
excellent effect. 

Since it seems only a matter of 
time—Mr. Moore estimates the time 
as twenty years in a peaceful world 
and fifty or more years in a war-tom 
world—until men succeed in reaching 
the moon, it seemed appropriate t 
Mr. Moore to write a book which 
would help the future visitors to the 
moon to know something about it 
There is nothing in popular literate 
and very little in technical literatue 
which offers to either layman or sciet- 
tist an easier-to-read or more inform: 
tive guide to the moon. 

The author brings the moon right 
down to earth, so to speak. Indeeé 
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one theory of the origin of the moon 
ig that it started out right here as part 
of the earth. He surveys the surface 
of the moon, its “seas” and “oceans 
_there is no moisture on the moon 
but the dark areas have acquired 
aquatic names—its enormous craters, 
orobably volcanic in origin, and its 
geat plains. The moon is a rather 
winviting planet, incapable of sup- 

ing life, possessed of a disagree- 
ible climate and absolutely dry. 

But to the scientist the moon is a 
nost inviting goal, not merely as a test 
of man’s ability to conquer space but 
aso as a first-rate observatory from 
which to view the rest of the universe. 
To the layman it is a source of wonder 
and curiosity. To both A Guide to the 
Moon should prove a genuine treat. 

James BernarD KELLEY 





Nita D, Roopxowsky is on 
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Contemporary Russian Studies 
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THE WORD 














“l say to you, then, do not fret over 
your life, how to support it with food 
and drink; over your body, how to 
keep it clothed” (Matt. 6:25; Gospel 
for 14th Sunday after Pentecost). 


We read in this Sunday’s Gospel our 
divine Saviour’s formal and _ official 
condemnation of worry. It is surpris- 
ing that this clear imperative of Christ 
our Lord does not receive more serious 
notice from many who bear, truly 
enough, the Christian name. 

_ Perhaps the most striking difference, 
in point of pure behavior, between the 
two animals, the rational and the ir- 
rational, is that the brute does live 
completely in and for the moment, 
while man can do no such thing. 
Homo sapiens, poor devil, must pay 
for that flattering adjective by en- 


during two troubles which never dis- 
turb his dumb cousins, the cat, the 
dog, the cow and the chimpanzee; and 
those two troubles are the past and 
the future. Man cannot forget what 
has happened nor, oddly enough, can 
he forget what has not happened at 
all, but is only likely to happen. 

It is heartening, therefore, to hear 
our divine Saviour, in the present 
Gospel, calling a distinct and definite 
halt to our industrious human fidget- 
ing about the future. Our Lord’s clear, 
recorded imperative is, Do not fret; 
and if human language, be it Aramaic 
or Greek or Latin or English or Hin- 
dustani, means anything, that divine 
command may surely and accurately 
be translated: “Will you people who 
believe in Me and have any interest 
in loving Me kindly stop worrying, 
and leave the entire future to Me?” 

Christ then proceeds to warn us, 
in the most concrete and practical 
terms, against precisely the two sorts 
of worry which everyone immediately 
recognizes as most natural and under- 
standable. Whatever other concerns a 
man may ignore, neglect or overlook, 
he simply must see to it that he has 
food to eat and clothing to wear. I 
may airily dismiss from mind such 
relatively urgent necessities as visiting 
the dentist or getting a haircut or turn- 
ing in my 1931 Ford, but I still must 
give some thought to filling my belly 
and covering my body. Our Saviour’s 
choice of examples is impressive. If 
we who believe in Christ are not to 
worry about the two primal human 
necessities, we are indeed being told 
not to worry. 

Worry is a queer thing, for it is 
oddly contradictory, being everything 
and nothing at once: it is natural and 
it is stupid, it is understandable and 
it is useless, it is all but inevitable and 
all but insane. The soundest and 
safest conclusion on the subject is that 
Christ is against it. That solitary fact 
should make up the Christian mind 
on the question of worry. 

Any normal lover of what are called 
vittles and anyone who likes to wear 
an overcoat in the winter will naturally 
be interested in knowing why he is not 
to worry about such pertinent matters. 
It is (says Christ our Saviour calmly) 
because His Father, who is Our 
Father, will take excellent good care 
that those who serenely trust in Him 
shall go neither hungry nor cold. And 
by way of unanswerable example, our 
gentle Lord points casually to the 
plump birds of the air and the re- 
splendent lilies of the field. 

Too bad, dear Lord. We will believe 
the Trinity and the Eucharist and the 
Resurrection, but please don’t ask us to 
buy this doctrine of a practical, loving 
Providence. We'd rather WORRY. 

Vincent P. McConny, S.J. 








RUE NOTRE DAME 
by Abbe Daniel Pezeril 


With an introduction by 
Bruce Marshall 


A novel about two priests: one con- 
ventional, dried-up, old in soul as well 
as body, the other a young priest- 
workman who takes the old priest as 
his spiritual director, with dramatic 
results. The author was a friend of 
Georges Bernanos, and was the priest 
who gave him the last sacraments. 
Sept. 16 $2.50 


CHOIR OF MUSES 
by Etienne Gilson 


The author’s thesis is that to be a 
muse a woman must seem to the poet 
she inspires to be not only as beauti- 
ful as the moon but also as unobtain- 
able. He introduces us to six of these 
ladies: Petrarch's Laura, Baudelaire's 
Madame Sabatier, Wagner's Ma- 
thilde, Auguste Comte’s Clotilde, 
Maeterlinck's Georgette and Goe- 
the's Lili, and a very delightful choir 


they make. 
Ready $3.50 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE CATHOLIC 
and 
THE SPIRIT OF 
THE LITURGY 


by Romano Guardini 


This is a much-requested reprint of 
two small books in one volume: the 
first on the implications of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical , the sec- 
ond on the mind of the Church as it 
is expressed in the liturgy. 

Ready $2.50 


ORDER BOOKS FROM A BOOKSTORE 


The sew Trumpet will contain more 
about these books and the rest of cur 
Fall list. To get it, free and postpaid, 
write to Agatha MacGiil, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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SO THIS IS LOVE. It is apparently 
almost impossible to make a lively 
movie out of the biography of a 
musical personality. This Technicolor 
quasi-life story of Grace Moore is no 
exception to the rule. Its script is in- 
hibited not only by the necessity of 
accommodating as many musical num- 
bers as possible but also seemingly 
by a severe case of the perennial 
Hollywood worry over provoking law 
suits. 

Miss Moore was a_ determined 
young lady from Jellicoe, Tennessee, 
who carved out her highly successful 
singing career despite the bitter and 
implacable opposition of her family. 
In the movie this conflict is reduced 
to some blustering on the part of her 
father (Walter Abel) whose bark is 
obviously worse than his bite. And 
Grace’s (played by Kathryn Grayson) 
early struggles to obtain a musical 
foothold in New York are endured in 
a succession of handsome outfits and 
without outward signs of economic 
hardship. 

Lacking individuality and convic- 
tion as a personal narrative, the pic- 
ture makes its insipid but fairly 
pleasant way from Grace’s childhood 
through a couple of romances which 
play second fiddle to career consider- 
ations and a period of musical-comedy 
stardom, and winds up with its hero- 
ine’s Metropolitan Opera debut at the 
age of twenty-seven. There is plenty 
of ground left to cover should the 
film’s reception by family audiences 
warrant a sequel. Miss Grayson, whose 
voice and personality do not possess 
the magnetism of the artist she is play- 
ing, sings her way efficiently enough 
through a series of vocal selections. 

(Warner) 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS is a 
modernization of H. G. Wells’ fifty- 
year-old but surprisingly pertinent 
and undated science-fiction account 
of an invasion from Mars. The pic- 
ture was produced by George Pal, 
whose two previous screen excursions 
into interplanetary travel, Destination 
Moon and When Worlds Collide, have 
established him as a leader in the 
field, and is well worth the family’s 
attention. 

Nevertheless it has the trouble com- 
mon to most stories which deal with 
the threat of global disaster: its sci- 
ence is better than its fiction. When 
it is mounting an invasion by the 
superintelligent Martians, who are 
equipped with earth-scorching death 
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rays and protected by machines that 
prove impervious to cannon 
finally to atom bombs, the picture i 
fascinating. Its Technicolored “spen 
effects” (by the late Gordon Jenni 
are superlative, and its scientific er. 
planations are lucid and convincip 
By comparison, its handling 
earthly matters, such as mass pani 
boy-meets-girl (yes, even here!) anj 
a well-intentioned but rather sappy 
affirmation of religious faith, is rather 
flat and small in conception. 
(Paramount) 


THE GLORY BRIGADE is a faith 
effective war picture with a more thay 
usually intelligent theme: the distryy 
of soldiers for allies of a different nj. 
tionality. In the film this distrust jg 
particularized in a Korean War pat 
action when an American company 
imagines that the ambush which 
wipes out most of their number was 
caused by the defection under fire of 
the Greek brigade to which they are 
temporarily attached. 

This misapprehension is cleared up 
along with the mutual antipathy when 
the two units fight their way, shoulder 
to shoulder, out of a Communist trap, 
While the picture’s battle sequences 
looked less than realistic to this lay 
observer, its points about unfounded 
suspicion and its cure were made 
with commendable naturalness and 
restraint for a family audience. The 
all-male cast is headed by Victor 
Mature as an American officer of 
Greek extraction and _ Alexander 
Scourby as the Greek commander, 

(20th Century-Fox) 
Mora WaALsH 





PARADE 











A VERY OLD PROCESS WAS 
going on with intense activity during 
the week. . . . Ideas were springing 
up ceaselessly in human minds and 
evolving into deeds outside the minds. 
.. . As the concepts turned into action, 
all sorts of sequences emerged in al 
sorts of places. . . . In one region, a 
idea appeared, a building disappeared. 
.. . In Hilton, N. Y., a ten-year-old 
boy watched a TV program which 
demonstrated how fires can be exti- 
guished with blankets. He then wen! 
out and burned a barn to the ground 
while experimenting with the tech 
nique. . . . In another area, panicky 
ideas pumped panic into the public 
. . . In Toronto, a doctor told a large 
audience: “It is probable that mat) 


of you will die of heart disease.” Se 
onds later, people began fainting, hid 
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Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic baccgat 
mall contributions are precious an 
eg Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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to be carried out... . All the walks 
of life felt the impact of the age-old 
process. ... Fruitful minds conceived: 
new bite-preventing methods came 
forth. . . . In Roseville, Calif., the 
town dog-catcher started dropping 
meat filled with sleeping pills near 
homeless dogs and picking the animals 
up later while they slept. . . . Stirring 
sequences shook academic halls. . . . 
In Los Angeles, a woman school 
teacher slapped, scratched, punched 
and kicked pupils; pulled their hair, 
hit them over the head with a cello. 


The week saw adventurous ideas 
evolving into action. . . . In Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a seven-year-old boy de- 
termined to take a trip through space. 
Donning a Peter Pan costume, he 
jumped off the top of the family 
garage. His injuries were character- 
ized as not serious. . . . Other feats 
of daring were recorded. . . . In 
Clitheroe, Eng., an eleven-year-old 
boy, while sleeping, heard a jet pilot 
cry out to him: “She’s out of control, 
Sam. We'll have to bail out.” Sam 
jumped through his bedroom win- 
dow, landed with a thud fifteen feet 
below. Sam’s parents said: “We in- 
tend to nail up the window in the 
boy’s bedroom.” . . . Many of the 
week’s ideas were of the type gen- 
erally referred to as confused. .. . In 
Memphis, a fourteen-year-old boy on 
his way to Summerville, Tenn., got on 
a bus which took him to East St. 
Louis, Ill. . . . Other imitators of 
Wrong-way Corrigan were mirrored in 
the news. . . . In New York, an 
elderly Puerto Rican named Martinez, 
who speaks no English, started off on 
a trip to Puerto Rico by boarding a 
plane bound for Germany. As he sat 
on the big airliner, a stewardess asked 
him: “Manhattan or Martini?” “Mar- 
tinez,” replied the elderly traveler. He 
was handed a Martini. After two more 
Martinis, Martinez debarked at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland. Flown back to 
New York, he finally began moving 
in the direction of Puerto Rico. 


The kind of ideas a man favors here 
on earth determines his status in the 
hereafter. . . . As the wise man said: 
“Sow an idea, reap an act; sow an 
act, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
character; sow a character, reap a 
destiny.” . . . To the question: “How 
can one know what ideas he should 
foster?” the answer is: the ideas of 
Jesus Christ constitute the safe and 
sound norm for every human being. 
. . . Every so often, a man should 
examine his own head and ascertain 
whether his ideas are leading him to 
Heaven or to Hell. .. . It is a terrible 
thing to imitate Wrong-way Corrigan 
all the way into eternity. 

Joun A. TOOMEY 
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Relaxed before a sparkling fire after a 
fine day's shoot. A full bag—a tasty 
supper—a comfortable bed. Whether 
you come to fish, to hunt or just to 
relax in the woods, you will enjoy every 
minute of a fall vacation in La Province 


de Québec. 


For free booklet on hunting, fishing 
and camping in Québec, write: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parllament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 
48 —_——— Plaza, New York 20, 
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First Sale of its kind! 


1000 
RARE DUPLICATES 


from 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


For the first time in its 500 year history, 
the Vatican Library has authorized the 
sale of 1,000 rare duplicates of some of 
the world’s first prin’ 3 





This collection includes vellum, sheepskin 
or calf bound editions in twelve languages, 
including English, French, German, He- 
brew, Chaldee; some printed as early as 
1510 A.D. 


Every volume is in perfect condition and 
contains the official seal of the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana. 


Prices range from $5.60 to $200.00 per 


volume, id and duty free to any 
wana Gees 
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Adult discussion groups 


Epiror: Helen Harrison’s Feature “X’ 
of August 1, I found most interesting 
It would certainly be a shame if her 
interest and zea] in the area of adult 
education were diminished through 
unsatisfying experiences with lethargic 
discussion groups. 

Since I have organized and at- 
tended a number of discussion groups, 
and since I am now partially in the 
field of adult education, I can fully 
sympathize with the point of view ex- 
pressed in her article. 

I would suggest the possibility of 
studying the techniques of discussion 
leadership and placing a great part of 
the emphasis on the planning phase 
which precedes successful discussion. 
Satisfying discussion groups do not 
evolve with the appearance of a 
known speaker or a skilled discussion 
leader. Much more work has to be 
done in terms of planting the initial 
ideas and seeds and then getting 
group reaction and group participa- 
tion in planning a program that will 
be attractive to the group. 

Discussion for the sake of discus- 
sion, and meetings for the sake of 
meetings are out of the question. The 
program might well be tailored to the 
interests of the group and might be of 
relatively short duration in order not 
to saturate interest. The program 
should have very definite objectives 
and each meeting should have a def- 
inite objective so that the group will 
have a sense of accomplishment. 

Paut J. Gorpow 

N. Y. State School of Industrial 

and Labor Relations 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Theatre and movie fans 

Epitor: Theophilus Lewis’ Aug. 1 
Theatre column was fascinating. In 
Evening High, our Spanish professor, 
Alfredo Elias, mentioned Cyrano on 
one occasion, but no one in class knew 
what he meant. He lent me his prec- 
ious copy, a combined French and 
Spanish version, and I devoured it 
over the week-end. Then came along 
Walter Hampden and I believe I saw 
the play five times that year. 

In an ideal revival, I would go 
along heartily with Cyrano and, of 
course, with Hamlet. I'd also take 
Father Malachy’s Miracle and Jour- 
ney’s End. While I saw O’Neil’s 
Mourning I would prefer one of his 
earlier American plays, Beyond the 
Horizon, with Richard Bennett. 

Show Boat with Robeson would be 


grand but I'd want to add Of Thee I 
Sing with Moore and Caxton; and 
Ethel Barrymore in Cradle Song. 
Mary E. McLAvGHLIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eprror: I have been a regular reader 
of America for several years. One of 
the big reasons is the delight I re- 
ceive from reading the movie reviews 
by Moira Walsh. I am grateful to her 
for having steered me away from a 
good deal of overrated junk and for 
her objective appraisals of the artistic 
and moral value of current films. 
BERNARD J. BYRNE 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





We give excerpts from some of the 
many letters received in reply to 
“What do the laity read?” in our Aug. 
1 issue. In that article Fr. Burke asked 
readers to name three books they had 
found “most profitable . . . for impart- 
ing a sound spirituality for the laity.” 
Ep. 


Lecturer and writer 

The question of what the laity read is 
one that has too long been overlooked 
by the Catholie press and clergy. ... 
Not only should teachers and instruc- 
tors “teach us how to pray,” they 
should also show us what to read... . 
How many Catholics, I wonder, ever 
heard of Rigault’s St. Louis de Mont- 
fort, O’Carroll’s This Age and Mary or 
Heagney’s The Least of the Brethren? 
We should be told about St. Thomas’ 
My Way of Life, Mueller’s The Faith 
in Action and Taylor’s St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. There are hundreds of good 
books already in print, which the 
average Catholic would happily read 
if someone would only take him by 
the hand and say: “You'll enjoy this. 
It tells you about your Church and 
her heroes. It will make you a better 
Catholic.” STANLEY J. MEYER 

Hamilton, Ohio 


Bookseller 
Irom our book sales, which are made 
in large extent to people engaged in 
Catholic action, we report these three 
titles: For Men of Action, Montcheuil; 
Living the Mass, Desplanques; The 
Divine Pity, Vann. 
RoseMARY MCNULTY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Advertising man 

A mass of cool air just came down 
from the north, so I have energy 
enough to make this response to your 
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query as to what books your reade, 
have found most useful for climbip 
at least the foothills of spiritualin 
... If you were to grant me the Kno, 
translation of the New Testament and 
the incomparable Imitation of Chriy 
and then tell me I may take thy 
additional books with me, I beliy 
they would be The Spiritual Exercise; 
of St. Ignatius, Boylan’s The Tremen. 
dous Lover and Goodier’s Life y 
Christ. M. C. Baxgp 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Biologist 
I submit the following as my thr 
books: Jesus Christ by Prat, Paul of 
Tarsus by Holzner, Basic Wri 
St. Thomas edited by Pegis. If I wer 
dumped on a desert island I'd wan, 
these along. Fr. Prat’s Theology of § 
Paul might also be on such a list ; 
it were not so stiff that it frustrate 
me out of spirituality. 
CuHarves G. Wiser 
Edgewood, Md. 


Does “lay”? mean “inferior”? 
I frequently shy away from books 
labeled “lay spirituality” because they 
are often unpalatable, being either to 
shallow or too deep and inapplicable 
. . . I cannot recall seeing an ade. 
quately clear discussion of lay spir 
ituality. To my mind, there is a fallacy 
in this term. I am unable to pinpoint 
the difficulty, but it seems to me that 
there is a connotation of something 
second-hand, inferior and not the real 
thing, as if the layman had an innate 
inability to get beyond the foothills 
of the ascent to God. . . . The three 
titles I have chosen are: Dom J. B. 
Chautard, The Soul of the Apostolate; 
Thomas Merton, Seeds of Contemplo- 
tion; St. Francis De Sales, Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life. 
ARTHUR J. FOrHRENBACK 
Baltimore, Md. 


Difficult choice 

Three is a supernatural, not a human 

number. FLORENCE PARKER 
Rochester, Minn. 


Out of almost 200 spiritual and te 
ligious books read in the last fow 
years, it is difficult to narrow the 
choice down to three. Each book has 
had something to offer, but so far! 
have not found one book that could 
be followed as a guide to a highe 
spiritual life by a lay person. . . . The 
three I have found most helpful are: 
Theology and Sanity by Frank Sheed 
The Spirit of Catholicism by Ka 
Adam, and then it is a tie betwed 
The Virtue of Trust by Paul & 
Jaegher, S.J., and This Tremendou 
Lover by Eugene Boylan. 
Vincin1a STANTON CUTTER 
Oswego, TH. 
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